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The American Psychological Association has adopted a 
strong endorsement of women's tights. At the 1977 annual ~ ‘ 
meeting of the American Heychologiond Association, the 
Association!s support for the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) 
was heavily underscored byl hie rejection of convention sites 
‘located in states that “ not ratified the ERA. These 
- actions would suggest that psychologists are ardent advo- 
cates of equal rights fgr women. However, we propose the 
- thesis that various ps chological theories are supportive 
of the position that women lack the tdharabteriatiea® and 
= itor beh necessary Ss dee successfully with men in today's 
Y/world. Moreover, we/ contend that these psychological theor- 
ies establish diffefences between men and women that preclude 
the development of/ programs hat could perhapas in time, d 
eliminate or significantly ameliorate these differences. 
and finally, we pueneas nee canbe: perhaps radical, 
behavioral approach would clearly show that it would be poss- «_| 
ai ible tiv Aside pean eane to Hite nats differences if it were 
Pa deemed desirable to/do so. 
4 | these theoretical views supportive of sexism share the 
premise that people have "characteristics" or "traits". These 
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"traits" include’ *cnofional traits", "cognitive traits", and 
perhaps other "traits" that fall outside these two domains. ° 
Though the various psychologists operating within these theo- 
retical pcudetares may differ concerning the development of 
these "traits” (the old heredity versus’ environment contro- 
versy), they do nok seem to disagree about the basic data. 


One of the most frequently cited articles in this area 


(1972). These researchers presented data to show that men 


and women differ significantly, or at least are perceived as 


differing significantly, on a Ames of “traits” ox “charé; = 


=) 


acteristics". For example, men are described as al taal aaa 
logical, sma eugtiies iiemet onal, and so forth. Women, on 
the other hand, are described as dependent, pacatves sub- 


. 
missive, illogical, emotional, and so forth. They also report- 


_ ed that there ‘has been very little change in these sex-trait 


stereotypes over .the past 25 years jas their resugts weye in 


essential agreement with the results obtained by Fernberger \ 


| 


in 1948 and MAGE ray ee in 1960. 

Despite the persistence | time in the "traits" or 
"characteristics" that are snlcinds to men and women, there is 
relatively little research edt eaiates these "traits" to ob- 
servable behaviors. For example, what behaviors are emitted 


by an individual who is called dependent? In what kind of en- 


- ; F i, . : 
vironmental situations are these behaviors emitted? In other 
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words,. what does one do to be called dependent? -Does the do- 
ing of that result in one's being called dependent regardless 
of the anvivonnsnted setting in which one does it? There is 
a seneth of research that answers these questions. As will be 
discussed later in this paper, answers to these questions ac- 
crue additional importance. © 

The "trait"-"characteristic"™ issue has been carried di- 
rectly to the realm of employment. O'Leary(1974) maintained 
that various traits might "inhibit the expression of upward- 
occupational aspirations" (p. 809) among women. In this con- 
nection she mentioned such traits as fear of failure, low gelf- 
esteem, role conflict, and fear of success. Schein (1973, 1975) 
reported that her investigations of the "characteristics" of 
male eee Managers in the insurance business revealed a 
rather marked consistency of the "traits! that characterized 
the success ful..managers regardless of sex. Most of these 
‘“traits" of successful ‘managers ‘ie "traits" that are designated 
as masculine. This is what O'Leary (1974) called "the male 
managerial model". It would appear, éhenetore: that the pool 
of potentially successful female managers would be much smaller 
that the pool of potentially successful male managers since more 
men than women are likely to possess these masculine "traits". 
As a matter of fact, Schein (1975) stated, "Thus, the sex of 


the manager may have less of an influence on decisions relating 


to the status of women than heretofor conceived. Simply increas- 


. 


ing the number of women in management may not significantly 
enhance the ease of entry Of other women into their positions.” 
Support for Schein''s position comes from other research. 
Marrison and Sibald (1974) reported that fenaie executives: were 
significantly higher than non-executive . females in the self-' 
estemm Neil’ Jali of the ey for achievement, the need for power, 
and mental ability. These "characteristics" are strikingly sim- 
ilar to those possessed by the male executives. Moses (1973), 
Hugk (1974), and Moses and Boehm (1975) obtained similar re- 
sults. That-is, the successful female executives éseeaneed the 
Same "characteristics" as successful male executives. And, most 


of these "characteristics" are those that are generally ascribed 


to men. j 


a 


These results suggest that the lyrics from the song in. 


My Fair Lady were based on research conducted by ain psycholo- 
gists. "Why can't a woman be like a man" seems to come through 
loud and clear. 
In an article titled "What Does it Take for a Woman to Make 
it in Management?", Wood (1975), listed the following traits, 
among others, that are necessary for . woman if she ants to 
succeed in management: Gompetence; Realism, Aggressiveness, Self-. 
Confidence, and Career-Mindedness. Moore (1978) reported that 
women in non-traditional business roles saw themselves as hav- 
’ 


ing characteristics similar to managers and men, and not having 


' characteristics not ascribed to managers and men. This was 
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also true of the women in the sample at fhe wigher sGomparieaal 
levels, for example, women in businéss who supervised supervisors. 
“In comparing traits of. male and female managers and non- 
managers Brenker (1977) dedevbed that the-female manager was 


more like the male manager than were the male and female non- 


mana 


Managers of both sexes were more Schrnyenessarteer. 
ed and dominant, and legs nurturant. The male aad female man- 
agers' trait were said to support, the managerial sterdotype, 
thus indicating that only certain typés of males and females 
‘become managers. \(As you may — a he have quietly’ 
slipped into the realm o typology.) a _ 

| Brenner contided , however, that individuals with differ- 
ent traits tend to’ manifest similar behaviors when placed in 
spetitic issderehip Situations. He hypothesized that this might 
be because traits are influenced by differences in socialization 
processes the two sexes /experience, while behaviors are situa- 
eipiniig determined. If this is the case, he says that the need 
for individuals to possess certain traits in order to become 
managers can be questioned. 

Trait theory is not alone in providing justification. for 
discriminating against women. Attribution theory, not complete- 
ly unrelated Ps trait theory, also makes a Significant contri- 
bution to this end. Deaux and Farris (1974) and Feather (1969) 


found that men who do well tend to attribute their success to 


ability, while women are more likely to claim luck as their 


La 


_less stable characteristic, effort. If she fails, she lacks 
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cause of success. Moreover,:women are more likely to attribute 
failure to lack of ability, but men rarely do.\ Thus, we find 
that according to attsibubion theory, the women, who are suc- 
cessful are lucky, a seemingly unreliable attribute since it 

is not under: the sonteot OF the! dadiviaaal ronan 


It appears, however, that an appropriate reattion to ali, 


of his is "So what?" To state that’a woman who if successful 


attributes her success to luck simply doesn't say ything about 


variables that affect behavior. What can.be done tq increase 
the number of "lucky" women? This kind of explanati n’is about 


as useful and helpful as a whip socket on an automobile. It 


may look attractive, but doesn't contribute to an und rstanding 


of what is involved in success; At the same time, it 
grade women and make!:it' appearathat.if' they don't have 
thing called "luck", they are out of luck. It also app 
many women may find themselves in the position of contending that 
if it weren't for bad luck, they wouldn't have any luck at all. 
Even when the attribute of ek is ruled out as a cause of 
success, Deaux (1974) reported that successful female managers 
tended es ascribe their success to effort, but successful ma a”. 
managers attributed their success’ to. ability. Deaux contenddd 
that effort is a less stable characteristic than ability. It 
would appear that the woman is placed on the horns of a dilemma. 
She can't win. If she succeeds, her SUCCESS is ‘attributed to a 


\ 
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bility, a more stable. characteristic chat apparently is not 
easily changed. ' But, as in the case of luck, we find that there 
is no evidence presented to show that the variable in question 
vias an effect on behavior. It seems to us that a most important 
question that needs anewering is whether the attribution of suc- 
céss to ability or luck has any significant effect on pefformance, 
i.e., what the individual does. As mentioned above, there is a 
dearth of data. badinai pact measure of the effect of attribu- 
tion involves determining whether there is a difference between 


males and females in the’ selection of activities, If males tend 


’ e 


to attribute success to ability and females attribute success to 
luck, then males should select skill-involved activities she fee 
males should select sorts en that are decided by chance. 
Deaux, White and Farris (1975) conducted two investigations 
of attribution of suceess. One was a field study and the other 
waS a more controlled laboratory investigation. The field study 
“was conducted at a sone Pale: There was a variety of games 
at the fair, some of which were considered games of luck, e.g., 
bingo, and some were considered games of skill, e.g., ‘tossing 
rings around bottles. The investigators observed who selected 
which kind of game to play. The males tended & play Sones of 
skill, while the females preferred games of chance. 
; In the laboratory investigation subjects were presented 


with a choice between two games, one considered a game of chance 


and the other a game of skill. The subjects were instructed a- . 
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-bout the ghance or skill features of the game, and given the : 
opportunity to select the games bhey wished to py “Nearly 
75% of the males selected sill games, while approximately 65% 
of the females indicated a peatevence for gamed of chance. 
Though these studies involved one kind of behavior, select- 
ing an activity, they do not involve any behavior that could be 
\ ' used to measure performance. How well the females could do on 
skill activities is left unanswered. One of the authors \Weaux) ~ 
reported how she bested a male friend in several dart games th 
a pub. Some onlookers, including females, attributed her success _ 
to Ludk. We, ae best male chauvinistic garb, will simply a 
state that her male friend was drunk. But-it appears as though 
luck is an important variable éven in games of skill, especially 
if the winner is a ‘one. / 
Even if females performed more poorly on skill activities, 
assuming that ‘we can always obtain agreement aboutswhat is a j 
skill activity, we still need to know if they hdve had the op- ) 
portunity to acquire ‘fie skills. It would be very interesting 
to conduct an experiment in which female subjects acquired cer- 
tain skillsbehaviors and then observe the kinds of activities 
6 
they select. After all, there is an increased probability that 
’ an individual will do that which the individual cae avataedk 
if the pndividual is a woman. 


Another area in which female subjects are "inferior" to 


male subjects involves how well the subject expects to do. Most 


e 
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of the research in expectancy shows that female subjects tend | 
to expect to do more poorly than male subjects. -Crandall (1969) 
reported several experiments designed to inveetinats the sex 
differences in expectancy of intellectual and academic reinforce- 
ment. In one experiment she found that 7-12 year old boys had 
sities overall expectancies: and higher individual task expectan- 
cies than the girls despite no difference in IQs In a second ex+ 
perimenti:she: found! that 18-26 year old female subjects had lew. 
er expectancy of performance than male subjects atthe beginning 
of task and after 10 trials. Similar Sibeedegs in expectan- 
cies were found in 5 year old children by Williams, Bennett and 
Best (1975), six and seven year old children by Parsons and 
Ruble (1969), and Monatanelli and Glass (1969). Stein, Pohly 
and Mueller (1971) reported that feules enna to be optimistic 
in their expectancies if the tasks were labeled as feminine. 
As-we have seen with respect to other constructs, there are 
little or no data reported on the relationship between exsentane 
cy and performance. However, Crandall (1969) reported an exper- 
iment involving 380 college students. At registration the sub- 
jects listed the courses for which they registered and the grades 
they expected to receive. This procedure was followed at each 
registration over a‘five year period. Despite the fact that , 
there was no difference in actual grades received, the males - 


consistently stated higher grade expectancies than the females. 


The females consistently expected lower grades than they actually 
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received, and the males sone aguas eunedeed higher.grades' than 
they actually received. 

Assuming that course grades are a measure of performance, 
a tenuous assumption to be sure, we ‘find that the relationship 
between expectancy and performance is negative for both sexes. 
.This result indicates that treating verbal behavior as epiphe- 
nomenal may lead to conclusions that are damaging. to individuals 
or groups of individuals. Most of us have observed in our daily 
lives that people do not always do what chew say they wiht do. 
To call what they say they will do an expectancy does not clar- 
ify the situation, and if expectancy is accorded explanatory or, 
causal PIOPEEELGs « the entire situation is terribly confused. 
“Ie is gencei valle that the ineroduction of expectancy as a cau- 
sal variable may create many more problems than it solves. This 
is-because we,are confronted ics the task of determining the 
variables that are involved in the development of an expectancy. 
In addition, we have the very difficult task, of determining the 
varlabias that are involved'in the development of a positive re- 
lationship between expectancy and performance when ‘it occurs, 
and a negative relationship between expectancy and performance 
when it occurs. That is, what are the iss aples affecting an 
expectancy when an expectancy of good performance is related to 
good performance and what variables are involved when an expec- 


tancy of a good performance is related to a poor performance or 


an expectancy of a poor performance.is related to a good perform- 


ee 
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ance? 

Ig there a viable alternative to what we hava thus far 
outlined? We think so. eines so many of these traits, char- 
sobari dition: and attributes are inferred from verbal behavior, 
we propose that a viable alternative involves the treatment of 
verbal behavior as a legitinate datum in and of itself. It is 
reasonable to assume that verbal behavior is acquired, and we 

. ‘ ‘ 
make that assumption. We also assume that, verbal behavior can 
: : < : y ry 


acquire a number of properties. For example, verbal behavior 
« ~ e . 


May acquire the properties of a response. If someone asks us \% 4 


e 


. 


a question, we respond verbally and we can investigate the var- 
iables that affect sae response just as well” as we can investi- 
gate aie other response. We can desioy experiments that will 
enable us to specify the variables that affect the occurrence’ 
of various verbal behaviors as the behavior of interest. 

Verbal behaviors can acquire the’ properties of a condition- 
ed stimulus in respondent conditioning or a discrimindtive stim- 
ulus in operant sonaieloning. It is the discriminative stimulus 
properties of verbal behavior that may constitute some of the 
most critical. and signi Fichlt Ueocertias of wuebal behagioe: ‘We 
are referring to the behavioral control properties that. verbal 

avior mney acquire’. ginee these control properties are ac- 
quired, they will depend on the behavioral histories of the 
‘individuals. When we talk about expectancies, we are essentially 
talking about tha control properties that the verbal behavior 


/ 
ia 
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ae by the individual may have over the behaviors in quest- * 


~ 


ion. If an indiviauat says” ‘that shes) he'is going to make a 3.5 
GPA in a.given semester, we are essentially concerned with 
whether this vevbal Eebeviox ae acquired control over the be- 
haviors that have to be.emitted to attain that GPA. The control 
of these behaviors is naealy inherent in the verbal behavior, 

If it were, it would'be a relatively simple’task to have every 


college student attain a 3.5 GPA. As a matter of fact, if 


control properties of verbal behavior were inherent in the verb- 


‘al behavior, people's problems in general could be more readily 


and easily solved. ° 

There are other properties that, verbal behavior may acquire, 
but they are not pertinent to this discussion. | a 

in situations where behavioral measures are made there is 
little evidence that males and females differ. An example of 
this lack of difference te, provilasa by Taylor and Epstein (1967). 
They reported an experiment in which subjects were instructed 
that they had an opponent whose performance may, at times, be 
better or worse than hety performance. If their performance 
was not as good as their Opponent , prev wouis be shocked. If 
their opponent's score was poorer than theirs,. they could shock 


a 
their opponent’.*’ The subjects were actually shocked, but there 


waS no opponent whom the subject could shock. The performance 


of the opponent and the shocks administered to the subjects were 


preprogrammed. Though the male subjects initially administered 


dp 
i j 
jas 
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greater shocks,:the females administered greater and greater 
shocks in response to the -shecke that they received. By the 

end of the experiment the females were administering shocks of 
Magnitudes comparable to thg male sviGue— He experiment 
indicates that when the conditions are appropriate, females don't 
respond di fferent)y from males, even though the behavior involv- 
ed is considered to be indicative of aggression, a ‘trait or what 


have you in which women are suppogively less well endowed than 


men. : 


Women hase Wize had the dubious distinction of suffering 
from another attribute or characteristic, fear of success. This 
dubious distinction was accorded women by a woman, Horner (1968). 
abu auageeed fear of success as an extension to the need to a- 
chieve. In her original research Horner reported that females 
had a greater fear of success than males. 

As has often been the case, fear of success is inferred from 
verbal behavior. Subjects wrote stories about a woman medical 
student who had completed one penestet o* gotiaal Sehoet at the 
top of her class. Women. subjects, tended to write stories in 
which the woman medical student failed to complete medical school. 
The explanation for this kind of story was fear of success. But 
fear of success is not an independently established variable. It: 
is inferred from the verbal behavior of the subjects. Thus, we 
find that fear of success is inferred from the stories (verbal’ 


behavior) and the failure of the woman medical student in the 


7 
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stories is\ascribed to fear of success. It sounds’ a bit tauto-~ 
logical to us. In addition, Jellison, Jackson-White, Bruder, 
“and Martyna (1978) presented results of a series of experiments 
which did not support Horner's construct of the "motive to avoid 
success". Results indicated that both males and feriailes would 
improve their performance on a measure of intelligence if high 
performance was approved, and would decrease their per formance ‘ 
if high performance was disapproved. As with so many of the 
studies in this area, there is the question of the generalizabil- 
ity of the results of these experiments to non-laboratory settings 
and other behaviors. We would agree, however, with Jeideon et 
al when they conclude: "Women may be punished for ‘outstanding' 
achievements in contemporary society and therefore avoid doing 
well. This does. not meet they have a psychological emia to h. 
success. Rather they are behaving in a reasonable manner by a- 
voiding pintahmeties Consequently, those interested in improving 
the conditions of women should direct attention to the reward 
Structure of the immediate life situations of women and avoid. 
concerns about supposed personality structures." (p. 383). 

| Major differences between the sexes develop as a function of 
labels or tags that are ascribed to people. The same situation 
develops with respect to ascribing takers and cage to various 
activities or behaviors. To label a. behavior as masculine or 
feminine is smeetbing a qualitative characteristic to the behavior 
that may be unnecessary, unwarranted, and undesirable. To ascribe 


e 
masculinity t6 driving a nail in a board $r femininity to picking 


» 


‘subjects wrote stories about Diane who had just received word 


1 


up a baby,' two behaviors that have been ascribed sexual identi- 

ties, contributes nothing to a specification of the variables 

and conditions that may affect emission of the behavior. It is 
conceivable that such ascriptions maintain the bases for discrim- 
inating against women. It is highly probable that any indi- 

viduals Have been, provided positive consequences or avoided 3 é 
aversive consequences for engaging in "sex-appropriate" behav- 


iors. _ Bem and Lenney (1976): reported that they found some sub- 


* jects did not engage in "cross-sexed" activities while ‘being 


. 


‘photographed even if offerred more money to do so. 


It is interesting to note the research reported by Peplau 


(1976) with respect to the ascribing of sexist characteyistics 


. to various activities. She investigated fear of success and 


sex-role attitudes on performance in a competitive and non-com- 


petitive situation. Dating couples served as subjects. Female 
aati : 


that she was one of three students in the state to get a perfect . 


score on the LSAT. Male subjects wrote about Tom. The stories 

were scored according to Horner's criteria. Female subjects 

wrote fewer fees of success stories than males. The female sub- 

jects were then classified into high and low fear of success 

and traditional-liberal on their sex-role views. A scr ed | 
word test was used to measure performance in the competi ive and ; 
non-competitive conditions. Relatively few differences apmeined, 
However, the traditional sex-role females tended to perform 


‘ 


fee ew eh \ 
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better in the non-competitive condition. Moreover ytraditional 


sshavnte females tended to select the more "feminine" carflers, © 

such as nursing and eaueakton. Liberal sex-role f ales tended 

to sertorn better in the more "masculine" or competitive condition. 
Again we find that labeling occupations and conditions’ as 

masculine or feminine peatlts in differences, Of course, the ) 

50,000 plus men who ara nurses may raise some question about the 


labeling of nursing as feminine. dine from that, we still find 
_ considerable overlap df distributions which suggests that such - 
‘labeling does not produce the unanimity of results that should 
occur if the various erifts and characteristics attributed to 
"men, women, and various activities were the oxitical variables. 
For example, some traditional sex-role females outperformed lib- 
eral sex-role females on a “masculine” or competitive task} How 
do we account for this result? There isn't-a clear specification 
of the factors respqnsible for this seening incongruity. Why 
is*a ,competitive condition called masculine? There is no.infor- 
mation provided about this issue. It is apparent, however, that 
additional variables are necessary to account for the results. 
The asees bing. Gf qualitative characteristics to various‘activi- | 
ties does not Clarify the issues, but it may confound them. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that a behavior has no 
qualitative characteristics, we may be ina better position to . 


avoid this rather awkward situation. Moreover, if a behavior is 


not aScribed qualitative characteristics (that are often unwitt- 
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ingly given gausal status), we may be able to determine the var- 


iables that are involved in the emission of bahuviae, We con- 
tend that when masculinity or femininity is ascribed to an acr 
tivity, we are drifting shy from the behaviors that are involved 
in fhe activity. When we ascribe masculinity or femininity to 
an activity, we have directed our attention to a specific set 
of variables that are assumed to be involved in masculinity or 
fonininity. Thus, we move farther and farther away from variables 
and conditions that are amenable to direct measurement opera- 
tions and become more dependent on measuremehts that are inferred 
‘from various conditions that may prevail. 

We are not contending that there are ho behavioral differ- 
ences between men and women. ‘We concur with the Frenchman who 
is reported to have said, "Vive les differences." There are un- 
questionably differences, just as there are behavioral differ- 
ences among men. Not only are there differences between men 
and women, there are differences in the events and conditions - 


4 \ 2 
— 
that control the emission of the same behaviors in men and women, 


as well as “controlling different behaviors in menvand women} 
But these differences in the events and -conditions that control 

_ behaviors GLSPerentieke one man from another as well as one woman - 
from another. We indicated previously that the control proper- 
ties of: verbal behavior are acquired and, consequently, depend 

on the individual's behavioral history. At the same time many 
nonverbal events acquire their control properties. A light switch, 


& 
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for example, acquires its control over the behaviors that are 
emitted in its presence. As in the case of verbal behavior, 
the control that is exercised by a.particular event is a func- 
tion of the individual's behavioral hist ry. One woman may cry 
in the presence of a reprimand; another woman, may fight. The 
particular behavior that is emitted by the individual will be ° 
a function of the history of the individual. If crying in oe 
presence of a reprimand has enabled the ena ieeeel to avoid ade 
ditional aversive consequences or ébtain some positive conse- 
quence, then crying will be the behavior fhat will probably be 
emitted in such situations. To call crying an emotional reaction 
“and to contend that women are more. emotional than men confound 
the issue and preclude an examination and analysis of the history 
and current situation of the ‘individual. 

One of our major contentions is that most aupenoiogteal 
theories espouse differences that have no behavioral referrents. 
Moreover, the differences that are "empirically established" tend 
to support the position that women have inadequacies that day 
pFaclude their attaining an equality with men. After all, some 
research, such as the Broverman et al research, makes it clear 
that men possess many more socially desirable characteristics 
than women. Furthermore, men possess many more of the character- 
istics that are presumed to be essential to being an effective 


Manager according to Schein and others. Given these conditions, 


it seems reasonable that the population of candidates possessing 
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the characteristics necessary to be an effective manager would 
include many more men than women. If managers were randomly se- 
lected from the population of candidates possessing these desir- 
able characteristics, more men than women would be selected. There- 
“fore, that these age many more male executives and managers than 
female is not discrimination. It is what it should be on the 
basis of psychological research. 
| One argument that may be raised against this position is 
that these socially desirable or managerially necessary condi- 
tions are.acquired. Since they are acquired, it may be possible 
to create a training program that would enable more women to ac- 
quire these characteristics. This sounds like a very cogent ar- 
gument until we sek beret to create a training program designed to 
enable women to become more independent, more decisive, more 
logical, more aggressive, and so forth. How would we! proceed? 
What would be the content of such a program? How would we de-, 
cide that a woman had become more independent, more aggressive, 
_more decisive, more logical, and so forth? What does she have 
“to do? .How often does she have to do it? In what conditions 
does she have to .do it? These questions make it clearythat the 
answers have to be in terms of publicly observable behavior. It 
‘is very difficult to develop an effective training program that 
does not geeciiey rather clearly and precisely what,is to be learn-~ 
ed. To inform someone that becomifg more logical is an objective 


of a training program doesn't convey much Aniormariee about what 
\ 


. 
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the individual is to acquire. On the other hand, a specific- 
cation of what is to be learned in behavioral terms coupled 
with a clear specification of the environmental conditions in 
which the behavior is to occur would increase considerably the 
probability that’ the behavior will be acquired. 

If we had the behavioral answers to these questiohs, we 
might be gble to develop a successful training program. There- 
fore, we need to know the behaviors emitted by effective mana-°* 
gers, uate truck drivers, and so forth, how often these 
behaviors are arieesd. ang the conditions in which they are e- 
mitted. To contend that effective managers are decisive, ag- 
gressive, ipahesl:; and so forth tells us nothing about the man- 
ager's behaviors. - It is Eeieaauaia hee what one -may call de- 
cisive, another may call impulsive. ana & the realm of logic, 
who decides whose logic is to prevail? Again, these difficult 
questions may be resolved if'we concern ourselves with what a 
person is doing or saying. 

A behavioral analysis of men and women in various settings, 
may reveal ¢hat the behavioral erent if any should appear, 
can be modified by a training program. Fundamental to such a 
program is the assumption that pehavior qua behavior is not sex- 
ist. — There are few, if say) ebeeines that are aniaueay or ex- | 
clusively masculine or feminine. Perhaps thé rate of emission __ 


of the behaviors or the environments in which the behaviors oc- 


Bae MAY differentiate ment and women. If so, it my be possible 
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to devise a program that could increase the frequency of the be- 


haviors or have the behaviors occur in different environments. 


‘This approach contains some elements that suggest the nature of 


a training program that would enable women to acquire the behav- 
iors necessary to do the job, whatever the job may be. "We have 
considerable research that specifies some of the variables and 
conditions that are involved in the acquisition of behavior. 

We anil considerable research that specifies gome of the variables / 
and conditions tha are involved in discrimination training and 
generalization. This research can provide q solid basis for the 
creation of a training program that would enable women to ac- 

quire the requisite behaviors or emit the behaviors in the requi- 
site snvisonwente) 

So long as psychologists continue to crank out research 
that shows that men and women differ in characteristics or traits 
that are not related to behavior, it will be possible fo justify 
a wide range of dincviadnataxy practices. Trait-theoretic ap- 
proaches and constructs wists it appear that the practices are not 
discriminatory, but completely justifiable. 

There is another aspect of the trait-theoretic approach that 
may contribute to. this approath's support of what is called dis- 
criminatory practices. This aspect is that the research tends 
to, be actuarial in its design. , We have previously alluded to 
this point. If in a study it is found that the proprotion of 


women who cry in a given situation is significantly greater than 


/ 
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the proportion of men, it is concluded that women are more e- 
motional. This kind of research gives rise to stereotypy in that 
any woman randomly selected will be considered to be more emo- 
tional than any man who may be selected at random. ‘This result 
leads to considering emotionality as an individual difference; a 
posi ion that actually obscures individual differences. There 
are probably as many differences among women as between_men and 
women in their reaction to a particular situation. That is, in a 


) 


given situation a randomly selected group of women will respond | 
in a wide range of béhaviors, a range of behaviors that will prob- . 


a 


ably be equally applicable to men. 
We are not criticizing the actuari{l approach, but we contend 

that the limitations'of the ctuarial approach are ignored in: < 

‘much, of this kind of research. The actuarial approach may be 

valuable in establishing insurance rates, but it is valueless 

in telling ie when a given individial is going to die. “An act- 

uarial approach tells us that dieewdis 4 probability of 1/6 in 

rolling a seven at the ¢raps table in Las Vegas.’ It doesn't tell 

us anything about the number of spots that will appear on the 

dice on pe given roll. An actuarial agproach does not tell us 

if a particular woman will be more or less likely to succeed in ~ 

a managerial position that a man. 

Though much has been written about sex-role stereotypy as * 


well as the stereotypy of men and women, there is a failure to 


" 
recognize that the kind of research that characterizes this area 
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has tended to maintain these forms of stereotypy. The mere 
fact that this kind of research continues to be conducted lends 
some gredence to the maintenance of the stereotypes, especially ; 
when the researchers report that a significant portion of the | 
population subsovi bee te the stereotype. 

This kind of research also tends to assume that since there 
are traits and characteristics of people, the Dehaviors that are 


subsumed within the trait must occur in any kind of environmental 


setting.. In pther words, there is an implied generalization of 


behavior that may not be justifiable. For example, a women who 


cries when reprimanded by a man may not cry when reprimanded by . 


‘a woman. A woman who cries when criticized by her husband may 


not i when criticized by another person. To attentuate this 


implied* behavioral eee with terms like like propensity, 


“EeUaeney's and so forth does not clarify the issue; it simply ob- 


scures it . 


We believe that a major error is made by many,iifi.notaall, 


of those who adhere to a trait-theoretic viewpoint. This error 
consists of conyerting a dependent variable (a trait measure) 

into an independent variable. As Tryon (1979) has pointed out, 
this means that "a measurement is reified into a causal force" 


(p. 402). 


This a can, as we hope we have demonstrated, have 


_ serious and far-reaching consequences. Tryon (1979) also recog- 


nized the conclusions to which the trait-theoretic approach leads. 
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He says: "Since all of these trait differences are "sex diff- 


erences" and because Ecute involve’ basic properties of the per-, 
son; conclusions about the nature of men and women -follow readi- 
ine It becomes easy to see6 that if women fear success and 
mathematical ealeulationa, ‘they are in fact unfit for high-pres- 
tige positions in the sciences, engineering, and elsewhere; hence ; 


social discrimination does not exist-it is just that the. sexes 
are different. A subset of women could ehnesiwabiy “wave both 
the "ability" and Wie nieaereteie> for success, and thus successful 
women would exist, but not in proportion: to their frequency in 
the general population’: (p.:405). 

We are reminded of Caplan and Nelson’s (1973) discussion 
of the “person-blame" causal attribution bias in psychological 
research on social problems. (p. 199). They point out that aaa 
is done about a problem depends upon how it is defined. Further-  * 
more, problem definitions are based on assumptions about the 
causes of the; problem and wiexs those causes lie. Thus, if -sex- « 
ism is defined in person-centered terms (i.e., failure of females 
to possess certain traits or characteristics) then it is logical 
to initiate person-change DEpesuree. (Unless one also seeunee' 
that these traits are-innate and immutable. If such a further 
assumption is made, it seems to us that all one can do is to fold 
dete tert and steal Silently away into the night} If, on the 
ether hand, tthe problem of sexism is defined in terms srtaesing- 


tions about the environmental causes of behavior; then it is log- 


ical to initiate environmental-change procedures, ‘ 


In summary, we believe that the trait-theoretic position 
contributes to the maintenance: of discriminatory practices 
_ through its assumptional system, its major constructs, and its 
major research design. These difficulties could bé eliminated 
by adopting a behavioral approach with its elimination of quali- 
tative constructs, and its emphasis on the clear specification 
of directly measurable! variables and. conditions. A behavioral :' 
approach could contribute meaningful and objective data that . 
would lead to ou¥ keeping our eye on the behaves and its de- 
terminants rather than on the behaver. If, we can make this dis-" 
erinination, then we believe that we can eliminate discriminatory 


practices against women. 
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